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Editorial: 


Thoughts on Edmonton Street News 


On October 
19th, five of us from 
Edmonton Street 
“wa News (ESN) went to 
~* speak to a class of 
_ )students taking 
Christianity and 
* .Social Justice at the 

University of 
. . Alberta. Brittney 
= White, Glen 
Dumont, Diane 
Wood, Norma 
Harms and I spoke 
about the role of ESN as we see it, each from 
a slightly different perspective. 

Diane, as a vendor, spoke about her life 
on the street, surviving for the past seven 
years as one of Edmonton’s homeless, and 
the contribution selling ESN has made in her 
life. “I used to make money panhandling and 
collecting bottles from dumpsters,” she said, 
“Selling papers is much cleaner — I don’t 
smell bad from digging through all that 
garbage.” 

She also shared about how important 
the paper has been in helping her to 
connect with people who are willing to help 
in a variety of ways. Through Diane’s rela- 
tionship with her reading public, ESN has 
also benefited as is evident through letters 
we have received such as the one in this 
issue sent in by a nurse in New Mexico. 

Norma read a poem called “No Pennies 
For Food” and shared how difficult it is to 
make ends meet on the limited income pro- 
vided by the welfare system. For Norma this 
meant moving into an affordable apartment 
that is shared by two other people because 
with current rental costs even a one-bedroom 
apartment is far too costly for her limited 
income. Welfare rates were slashed by the 
Klein government in 1993, and have not 
been increased since that time even though 
rent and the overall cost of living have been 
steadily increasing and even the minimum 
wage was finally raised from $5.90 an hour 
to $7.00 an hour a year ago. 

Glen shared his experience as an on-the- 
street distributor and vendor, and how he 


Letter to Editor 


I was walking down the street during the 
fringe festival. A lady from the First Nations 
asked me to write an article for your paper. It 
was strange that she asked me to do this. 
She did not know me. It just seemed like it 
was predestined. I wrote an article for your 
paper and I hope it will help the homeless. I 
have more ideas for more articles if you are 
interested. 
Homeless Kids Lack Big City Living Skills. 
There is a great need to teach street kids 
how to live in the big city and succeed. It 
can be done. I visited Edmonton during the 
summer. I experienced a beautiful city, very 
wealthy, and with very friendly and nice peo- 
ple, but as most countries today suffer from 
the scourge of homelessness, many people 
live on the streets. Many of them came from 
small towns where they knew every body. 
This new city life is very alien to the small 
town person. Big city life is overwhelming 
and confusing to them. It is very difficult for 
them to understand. So through no fault of 
their own they end up alone and alienated 
with nowhere to go. They have no resources 
or knowledge on how to start a new big city 
network so vital for the survival in a big city 
life. The first people they get to know in the 
big city usually also share the transient life 
style A transient lifestyle does not promote 
long term networks that can help them meet 
the goals they where dreaming of when they 
came to the big city. Without essential con- 
nections to meet their goals they feel 






















introduces the paper to prospective vendors. 
New vendors are given a start-up of five free 
papers, the sale of which is enough to pur- 
chase another 20 papers, and they are also 
required to have a picture identification tag 
made. Vendors selling without a tag are 
sometimes approached by the local police, 
and may have their papers taken away. 

Brittney, as a board member and ESN 
representative with the International Network 
of Street Papers (INSP) spoke about the role 
of ESN as a member paper of the North 
American Street Newspaper Association and 
of the INSP. She traveled to Montreal last 
June to represent both ESN and Our Voice 
at the last international newspaper confer- 
ence attended by representatives from 26 
papers around the world. The next con- 
ference will be held in Poland in June, 2007. 

For me, the role of ESN is both to provide 
income for those who have insufficient 
income whether they are homeless, living on 
a low fixed income from Assured Income for 
the Severely Handicapped or welfare, or have 
insufficient income from employment, to 
showcases the work of groups that serve 
those in poverty, and to give a voice and 
recognition to those who are living in pover- 
ty. 

As we go to press, I am once again reminded 
of just how important that voice is, and I am 
deeply moved by just how significant that role 
has been for many of the people featured in 
our stories. Last week, in the daily papers 
there were stories about the fatal beating 
of a homeless man. Three teens have been 
charged in his death. 

In this issue, Sharol Penner writes 
about that man, Russell Ross, and his strug- 
gle with alcoholism, his achievements and 
his failures. When I read her story, I felt 
humbled because I know how important this 
write up will be for Russell’s family and 
friends as they remember him. He was 
important as a member of our community. 

And for Mary Auger, the story about her 
son, Anthony’s supposed “suicide” may help 
bring some closure to her many questions. 


By Linda Dumont 


depressed and hopeless, living in despair. 
After being homeless for a while, eventually 
many of these kids will give in to addictions, 
self-destructive behavior and forget their 
dreams they came to the big city to realize. 
Tips on big city survival skills. (a) Get a 
phone voicemail service (skype.com) or cell if 
you can afford one. (b) Get a free email 
address (learn basic computer skills) 
(c)Don’t lose or share your email password 
(d)Get a P.O box address. (e) Learn to set up a 
bank account and use an ATM machine. (f) 
Learn how to fill out a job application. g) Get 
an ID and keep a copy in a separate safe 
place with backup copies of important con- 
tacts. (h) Contact the people you know at 
least once a month so you can build rela- 
tionships, have references, advice and emo- 
tional support when you need it. What can 
people from the community do to help? You 
could take a homeless kid to get an ID. You 
could help them open a bank account. You 
can try to teach them basic computer skills. 
You can talk to them when they are on the 
streets. Whatever your level of comfort is, if 
you just do something little to help these 
street kids they will not feel so disoriented, 
isolated and alone. You could teach them 
how to talk and lead successful life in the 
city. We all can contribute to make their 
lives more happy and successful for the good 
of society. 
Estela Guenther RN 
New Mexico 








Second 
Annual 
General 


Meeting for 
the Homeless 


The second Annual General Meeting for the Homeless was held September 
12 at Knox Metropolitan United Church. About a dozen homeless people came 
to share a dinner of meat loaf, liver and onions and vegetables. Outreach 
workers Terry and Mike, who work out the Boyle Street Co-op, 
and a number of others from groups and agencies that work with the home- 
less in Old Strathcona, organized the event. Homeless people were able to get 
immunization shots for pneumonia from StreetWorks, and were each given a 
Telus sweatshirt and a personal care package. Above: Glen gets his shot! 


Letter to Editor 
Why? 


Why is it like this? I just discovered your 
paper. It was sold to me by the nicest Native 
man. He looked like he had a hard life and 
he was standing on the corner on Whyte 
Avenue. We had just come from the film fes- 
tival where we paid $12.00 each to see films 
made by people who are trying to make it to 
Hollywood. We supported their cause by 
going and by paying and by clapping at some 
of the most ridiculous films I have ever seen. 
Some were great but for the 12 bucks I paid, 
I wished I had donated it to someone who 
was hungry, or someone who was thirsty, or 
just someone whom I knew would use it 
wisely. We even bought the six dollar pop- 
corn. Mine tasted like someone peed in it. 
My friends were laughing because they 
thought theirs was bad until they tasted 
mine. 

Speaking of my friends, let me tell you a 
little bit about us. We are a teacher, an engi- 
neer, a psychologist, a social worker and an 
army career woman. Between us, we can fly 
wherever we want whenever we want, eat out 
as many times a week as we like and just 
about buy anything our hearts’ desire. We 
have three children between the five of us and 
none of them live with us. We've got money 
to burn. 

So, we come out of the theatre and now 
we are walking to The Keg for dinner. We 
see the Native guy, he looks at my friends as 
they pass him. I look at my friends as they 
pass him, they have all looked away. | notice 
he is holding a paper. I decide to buy it. I go 
to ask him how much and he smiles the 
biggest smile, his eyes light up and he gets 


Redeeming the Time 
By Tim Gardner 


On the way home after a powerful night at 
the mission, waiting for the bus, 11.10 pm 
Street girl walks by, I am silently praying, 
she turns “What!?” 

“Jesus loves you,” I reply. 

“What do you mean”?” She asks 

“He sees you; He always has, when you 
where a little girl, His name is Jesus, use 


this name, it has meaning, He saves us!” 





She walks to the corner, I know she is 
checking me out, but not for business, so | 
look to the Heavens. 

She walks by again 

“I can introduce you to Him” I quietly say. 
No response, then, “What are you talking 
about?” she says? 

“I can lead you in a little prayer, can I do 
that?” 

“No.” 

“Then I will just say it and you can listen, 
okay? 

“Okay”. 


“Lord Jesus, 





Forgive me of all my sins, 

Come into my heart, 

And make me new.” 

She looks up to the Heavens, big smile 
“Lord Jesus! 

Come, uh forgive, um...” 

I help her through the rest. She beams, and 
walks away. 

11.15 p.m. The bus arrives. 


all excited and animated. He says: “It just 
came out on Friday, too!” I get excited cause 
he’s excited. I say: “No way!” and we laugh 
together. I can’t even think what day it is but 
he is talking to me and he’s nice, and he’s 
friendly and he’s engaging me in a more 
polite way than the 100 people I just sat in 
the same theatre with for two hours. I like 
him. I ask him how much, he goes to say 
something but I already have a tooney in my 
hand. He smiles and says “that will be fine.” 
I look down at the paper and see where it 
says: “Vendors pay 50 cents” and I think 
about that but it is too late and he is smiling 
and saying thank you. I drop the meager, 
tiny, useless tooney in his hands. I have a 
pocket full of them. I have more where that 
came from but I was caught off guard 
because I had confused him with the other 
street paper that is sold for $2.50. He is so 
thankful for my donation that I just smile 
and walk away. 

All my friends slow down to wait for me. 
They had opted to stay far ahead of me until 
now. They all smile and tell me how nice | 
am. I feel like a big cheapie. These are the 
best friends I have in my life and I know they 
are kind. They are generous, sweet, caring, 
helpful and genuine. But why did they avoid 
looking at the guy? Why did they avoid meet- 
ing him? Talking to him? I know the look 
they gave before they looked away. I know 
that uncomfortable feeling everyone seems to 
get as we are approaching a person on the 
street who is selling something — at least in 
my circle of friends. Why do people do this 
kind of thing? Are they afraid? Do they 
think people selling papers on the street are 
begging? The guy is selling something that 
is valuable. I read the paper, I like it. Ok, it’s 


not about the paper. Maybe they didn’t want 
a paper. Actually, I didn’t stop to buy the 
paper, I stopped to donate to someone’s 
cause. But why didn’t they support his 
cause? We all know we are supporting a 
cause when we are purchasing a paper on 
the street corner. He wasn’t begging. He was 
selling a paper. Some people can’t work in 
more complicated places; this is his job. Did 
I want the paper? No, but I’m glad I bought 
it cause I got to meet him. 

I guess my friends will never know how I 
felt about the way they looked, or didn’t look, 
at the Native guy because they’ll never buy 
this paper. It’s a shame more people don’t 
buy this paper - maybe they do, but I didn’t 
see anyone else buy the paper out of all the 
people that poured out of the theatre. 

My hat is off to whoever came up with 
this paper and to those of you who freeze 
standing on the corner trying to sell it for 
your survival. That takes guts. I wish me 
and my friends had half the guts you have. 


Eileen Bona 
Ardrossan, Alberta 


Bruce Miller 


MLA, Edmonton-Glenora 


#207 10110-124 St 
Edmonton AB TSN 1P6 


Phone: 455-7979 Fax: 455-2197 


edmonton.glenora@assembly.ab.ca 
http://www.brucemiller.ca 


Your voice in Alberta's Legislative Assembly 
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Russell Ross Remembered 





Russell Ross was nameless in Sunday 
morning news papers here in Edmonton 
October 22,2006. They called him a homeless 
person found beaten lying in an inner city 
back alley around 96th street 107A Ave. 
Headlines on the local news station's later 
announced Russell as the 26th murder victim 
this year. Three teen boy's (15 and 14) are 
responsible for Russell's death. 

Russell stopped breathing early Tuesday 
morning just after midnight. He had been 
taken off life support on Sunday. His 
children Paul, Arrabella, and Patricia, with 
their foster mom Lee, and his eldest son Ivan, 
went with their dad's body to Manitoba so he 


could be buried with his parents. 

My friend Clara, Alice and I went to meet 
with the family at the U of A Hospital within 
an hour of hearing the tragic news on 
Sunday afternoon, to pray for Russell and 
his children at his bedside. He was in critical 
condition, breathing unaided, but quite 
labored, and receiving morphine for pain 
relief, and an IV for nutrition. The children, 
subdued and quiet, joined hands in a circle 
to pray for their dad and Paul held his dad's 
hand. 

Family members told me Russell was 
"beaten Saturday morning in the midnight 
hour" Siblings stated that their dad 
lay in the back alley about 6 hours before he 
was discovered. He had bruising on the 
brain, the excess blood was putting pressure 
on the brain stem and that gave 
Russell no chance of surviving. There was 
noticeable bruising and swelling to his face. 
Russell stopped breathing early Tuesday 
morning just after midnight. He never 
regained conciousnes in the hospital. 

I have known Russell as a God fearing 
concerned Christian single father, who 
worked at raising his children (now teens), 
held down a job, maintained a place of 
his own, and attended church regularly. If 
asked, he was able to play guitar and sing a 
solo at church, share his testimony at the 
local mission soup lines, or be trusted to 
take up the Sunday offering. His family 
attended our fellowship at First Nations 
Alliance Church for the most part of 12 
years. 

Russell was also known to struggle with 
alcohol, and he became homeless. He was 
told by social services if he was successful in 
alcohol rehabilitation, that they would 
restore some parental involvement. The 


hopeful father spent his last few weeks at a 
local rehabilitation center to aid him in his 
fight with alcohol. His children told me that ~ 
toxicology tests revealed no alcohol was in 
his system, showing tangible proof of their 
father’s determination to right his life at this 
time. 

Russell and I last spoke in August, when 
he pulled out his new address book and took 


my telephone number, and also wrote down our 


new church address of (103rd street & 121 
Ave) where we now fellowship at Vanguard 
Bible College in the gymnasium. He 
expressed to me at that time that he wanted 
to "get his life back on track with God, and 
be the Christian example for his children". 

When I telephoned our editor (Linda 
Dumont) about the beating of Russell Ross, 
she told me to write this article, and told me 
just a couple weeks prior she had given 
Russell some blankets as he was sleeping on 
the streets, but had appeared sober. He was 
our friend. 

I recall when Linda Dumont, Pedro 
Schultz, and myself, all worked together as 
team, bringing the gospel message to the 
inner city at Jesus Cares Mission (now 
torn down, 96 St & 103 Ave). Russell 
was a constant presence as he often 
volunteered to help. He loved the Lord, He 
read his bible, and 
prayed. Their really 
was so much more 
to Russell. 

Russell 
Ross was a Dad, 
and a friend. He will 
be sadly missed 
by many ". 





By Sharol Penner 


Sounds Of A Screwed Up World 


In Loving Memory 


¢ Tony 9 
Anthony Marine Gladue 
1988 - 2006 





Anthony Gladue (known as Tony) was a 
bright young man all of 17 years. His life 
came to a tragic end April 26, 2006 when 
CN RAIL workers discovered Tony's body lying 
on the tracks, with fatal injuries were to his 
head. 

Tony was one of Mary Auger's 7 children, 
and among the siblings taken away by child 
welfare a few years ago. With Tony's troubled 
life inside the "system" he came to be a 
patient at Alberta Hospital, and was on leave 
from the hospital that fatal day . 

Mary has many unanswered questions 
concerning her sons tragic end... questions 
like; 

How did Tony come to be on those 
track's? Why did the Police rule his death a 
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Sounds of a Screwed Up World 


The sounds of a bullet from a soldiers gun 
flying through the air 

The sound of a man getting tortured 
because of his beliefs 

The sound of a child getting beat because 
he got a C on his test 

The sound of a drunk robber running away 
with the money from a bank 


The sound of a President declaring peace 
between two countries 

The sound of an immigrant coming into 
Canada to be free 

The sound of a parent reading a child a 
bedtime story 

The sound of a man getting awarded for 
taking down a robber 


The sounds from a weird species called 
human. 


By Tony Marino Gladue 


suicide so quickly ? Why was their no autop- 
sy? Why did it take social services almost a 
week to tell the family of his passing? Why 
was Tony's body taken out of Edmonton? 
Why was the biological family not given back 
any rights over the funeral? Why was Tony 
not given decent burial clothing? 

Mary telephoned the Sturgeon Memorial 
on May 15th asking to retrieve her son's 
clothing and was told "he was buried in 
them". As his mom she was refused the right 
to view Anthony's body, and the casket was 
closed during the funeral services. Mary was 
informed of her son's passing by her sister, 
Clara, on May 3rd. Social services made little 
effort to contact Mary, as the office was 
closed for the weekend. 





The family telephoned the Chief Coroner 
on May 24th asking about the video tapes 
that CN has concerning Tony's last move- 
ments,.. his reply "Sir,what are you trying to 
do sir?,... remember He was a ward of the 
government". The family has come upon 
brick walls in their search for answers. 

The loving family members watched for 
Anthony's obituary in the paper, and when it 
never came, telephoned Sturgeon Memorial 
asking what happened? 

They finally printed one in the paper on 
May 24th (13 days after the funeral). They 
spelled his name wrong, and got his age 
wrong. The correction was in the next days 
paper. 

By Sharol Penner 


Some forms of fear come at us like panic 
at night and others subtler; such as the fear 
of performance, outcome, of rejection, soli- 
tude - and these fears vary quite personally 
depending on life circumstances. It has been 
alleged in the realms of psychology that feel- 
ings elicit emotion and in contrast feelings 
can be elicited without the co-existence of an 
emotion. This suggestion is quite perplexing 
especially when considered in application to 
human empathy. When is it exactly that a 
human act is preformed in governance to our 
hearts versus our heads? I am not implying a 
Cartesian Dualism effect in which our soul — 
mind embodiment controls behavior — but 
rather quite simply posing the question of — 
how can one distinguish a deep yearning to 
reach out to those in need versus patterning 
oneself into a vicarious circle of guilt giving? 

This past summer I have been enlight- 
ened with the lucidity of answering this ques- 
tion. On a jeep tour through the mountains 
of the Dominican Republic and a modest 
glace of the border of Haiti — 1 found myself 
hightailing it over rugged terrain into the raw 
child labored sugar cane fields of threadbare 
Haitian workers. I became aware of an emo- 
tion fitting to an array of educational, stom- 
ach turning and gutless feelings continually 
replaying images of gothic reality. On what I 
mentally prepared myself to be an engage- 
ment into “see the culture tour,” soon 
became a passionate quest to seek out the 
courage and audacity to leave behind those 
who are in desperate need of aid with a 
vision to create a greater awareness of global 
destitution. 

In the Dominican Republic many of the 
sugar cane fields (which are American 
owned) are flooded with Haitian workers flee- 
ing Haiti in search of a better life. A better 
life to these workers is working for $3.00/ 
month American, and needless to say many 
of the workers are no more than 4 feet tall 
carrying 3-foot machetes. These people are 
not diseased and experiencing growth defects 
but these little folks have no more than 10- 
12 years on their precious lives. These chil- 
dren are transporting themselves on motor- 
cycles loaded with 3-4 people, no helmets, 
shoes or protection. These children are 
scarred from abuse, from a non-existent 
childhood and from obvious physical wounds 
— slips of a machete leaving white chapped 
layers of skin on their beautiful cocoa colored 
skin. 

I have never felt so culpable to being part 
of a society that can say no to sponsoring a 
child or helping out at a local soup kitchen 
but can say yes to a new set of silverware. 
Understanding the monetary implications 
and control issues of sponsoring children 
and donating money I am not suggesting 
throwing ourselves into a web of unreason- 
able expectation and unresearched aid chari- 
ties but rather suggesting the need for a 
severe transformation in modes of thought 
and definitions of Western care and out- 
reach. 

At one point in our trip our jeep slowed 
almost to a halt when two little Haitian girls 
jumped onto the back of our jeep pleading in 
Spanish, “Tomenos por favor con usted,” 
“Please take us with you,” I could not help 
but tear under my sunglasses, watch them 
stumble off the back, continue on with a 
sense of helplessness and a certainty of 
impending death. The countless pleas for 
money, towels, candy, and what-not from 
innocent children torn up by a government 
and control that is beyond them continu- 
ally haunt my mind in times of stillness. 

There is one particular image that con- 
sumes my mind when I look back to the 
tour. I was driving behind a long line of other 
tour jeeps and from the front of the window I 
could see the jeep in front of me throwing 
candy out of the windows. All of the children 
in the villages line the streets when tourists 
drive through in hopes of receiving material 


necessities. Sure, the squeal of excitement 
and acquisition of momentary happiness put 
a smile on my face, but I could not help but 
reckon in the look on unsettled parental faces 
and the feeling of being a temporary fulfill- 
ment. I could not hold back the feeling of 
anger, at the taunting of people through 
inadequately meeting the needs of human 
beings in terms of basic dignity. I could not 
help but feel empty in a life so full of material 
bliss. 

When a child touches your hand running 
alongside of a moving jeep screaming for 
your towel poking out of a European 
designed bag, you freeze — I froze — I did not 
give. I, however, carry on with a deepening 
guilt that motivates me to do more — to be 
more — to allow someone else the chance to 
just be. When the smell of raw garbage and 
the visual site of unsanitary survival is 
shoved in your face you freeze- I froze- I am 
certain there is hope for a cleansing of a 
mess with universal solidarity. When you see 
a woman of 17 who has three children from 
three fathers and each child has less than a 
10% chance of survival past the age of 5 you 
freeze — I froze- I did not know what to say — I 
did not know the meaning of consolation. 

Unfortunately, we are not all motivated 
nor given the chance to be a part of these 
realities, however my own reflections propose 
that one does not need to venture into third 
world countries, into disease, war or famine 
to dig deep into the lives of the afflicted. 





There is a heightened sense of truth in me 
that would propose taking a walk downtown 
in our own cities and witnessing the disas- 
sembly of righteousness in our own commu- 
nities. Take an innate look into the lives of 
your neighbors and as a guarantee you will 
see poverty in relative closeness. 

The number and degree of cases may 
seem incomparable to the suffrage of many 
foreign places, but the delicacy of the hearts 
— the hearts of those in need- are no less 
frail. Empathy, I suggest, is not a feeling of 
guilt giving but an emotion rooted deeply out 
of experience, practice, time, putting our- 
selves into situations of unfamiliarity and 
diverse realms of thought. Empathy is never 
complete and cannot be a definition of cer- 
tainty; as this alone limits the capacity to 
and of which each of us can seek out our 
own depths of emotion and give. 

Dear little children you deserve no less 
than the other, but you are amongst the 
strongest and most revolutionary beings in 
this world. If world leaders, activists, and the 
common citizen had your power and drive 
towards survival, there would be no affliction 
in seating priority over the defeat of poverty 
in this world — transforming the most dis- 
tressed nations of inequality into clear pools 
of direction and growth. Shine on — be our 
guiding light — little children have the 
strength — to be. 


Brittney White 
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Letter to Lyle Olberg 


The author of this letter to MLA Lyle Olberg 
likes to share his views with the honourable 
ladies and gentlemen of the Alberta Cabinet 
but since the action now is with the race to 
replace Ralph Klein this letter goes instead 
to a former cabinet minister who is one of 
those in the race. Watch for further letter in 
future issues of ESN. 


Ez Doc Lyle, 


My dear old mother, bless her heart, 
was always telling us when we were children 
that it's what's inside a man that matters, 
that we shouldn't judge a person by the 
outside. If she was still with us I'd have to 
tell her about you and see if she wouldn't 
reconsider her faith in this dull moralism. 
There you are with nothing but a chubby- 
cheeked grin and a stylish wardrobe and it 
seems like you've got thousands of crusty old 
trade unionists hurrying out to grab a mem- 
bership so they can vote for you. 

Maybe all success takes after all is a 
smooth package, nothing too threatening, no 
real substance necessary. If your campaign 
really is on a roll now it certainly seems good 
consistent policy isn't needed. When I saw 
your posters with the slogan "A real step for- 
ward" I thought maybe they should have said 
"A reel step" instead, given how your posi- 
tions on things have spun about over the 
years. 

When you've had something to say that 
wasn't ridiculous, like your talk about skele- 
tons in the current government's closet, 
you've had things to say that are about as 
substantial as a cloud, like your line that 
government shouldn't interfere but should 
enable, whatever that means. Then there's 
your legislative record. You started back in 
'93 in the noisy gang demanding massive 
cuts to hurt the most vulnerable people but 
by last year you were wanting to spend bil- 
lions of dollars to pave every back road in the 
province, in hopes of buying some friends in 
rural Alberta I assume. Over the years your 





record demonstrated meanness up there with 
Stockwell Day in his prime-- threats to end 
the Assured Income for the Severely Disabled 
program or snubbing classroom teachers 
seeking décent pay, after doctors and MLAs 
had all had big raises. But still your star 
seems to keep rising-- emphasis on the 
"seems", Doc. 

I see reporters writing about how you're 
coming on strong after your lightweight 
start. Maybe they're just struggling for a 
story with a bit of spark in a generally boring 
contest-- or maybe there's something else 
going on here Lyle. Maybe you shouldn't get 
too complacent about your dramatic rise to 
prominence in the race. Could it be that 
Ralph and his friends are wanting a little 
sweet revenge for the momentary embarrass- 
ment they had to endure over your criticism 
of the king in the spring? You're playing 
these days ina field where there are some 
mean buggers around, guys who play hard- 
ball. Could it be this mythology that you're 
storming towards the premier's office up 
there on the third floor of the sandstone edi- 
fice on 97th Avenue, borne on the eager 
shoulders of Alberta's painters and 
plumbers, has been seeded to lead you down 
a garden path and leave them to smirk dis- 
cretely when the absence of any real support 
puts you in unlucky number seven spot on 
the first ballot, trailing even the bland sincer- 
ity of Mr. Doerksen, the policy-dense bore- 
dom of Mr. Hancock and the puffy arrogance 
of Mr. Norris, so far behind the big shot trio 
of Stelmach, Dinning and Morton you can't 
even hear the cheers in their campaign 
offices? I understand you were irritated by 
never being able to convince Ralph to let you 
be the Minister of Health, given you knew 
you were by far the best man for the job. 
That irritation might be but a weak shadow 
of what's ahead for you when the dust settles 
in this contest. 

Yes, Lyle, you've had a pretty smooth 
road in life so far, coasting through universi- 


ty and into a good job as a small town doc, 





respected without having to earn it, then 
bumping off an incompetent old MLA and 
waltzing into the Legislature. I suspect you 
have a pretty big opinion of yourself as the 
young maverick hotshot. But you're the 
physician Doc Lyle. You should know better 
than most that all can seem fine on the sur- 
face when serious problems are lurking deep 
inside, an aneurysm about to blow without 
warning, a tumour quietly growing in the 
bowels. Pride cometh before the fall. Ah, 
physician, heal thyself. 

See you in the emergency ward young 
fella, 


Ted White 











ee Hugh MacDonald, MLA 
Sten a Edmonton-Gold Bar 
Eamanton Gold Bar Constituency Office 


#102. 7024 -101 Avenue. NW 
Edmonton, Alberta. T6A OH? 
Tel: 414-1015 Fax: 414-i017 


e-mail:hugh.macdonald(@assembly.ab.ca 
website: www.liberalopposition.com 


Editor of Edmonton Street News: 


I enjoy reading your paper each month and 
hope you are able to continue to publish it. A 
neighbour’s poem is enclosed that you may 
find suitable content. I’m only doing this 
because for me it has much meaning. The 
author wishes to remain anonmymous. 
George Tutt 


First Nations 

They came 

They stole my name 

They laughed at my god 

And my anger 

My women. 

They took just the same 

They called me a savage 

For I loved the feel 

Of the wind and rain 

And the thunder, 

And I knew the seal 

Of nature upon me. 

I moved with the wind 

And the rain and the seasons 
And the earth that was real. 
The deer made the roads 
That I traveled 

I could drink 

From the unpoisoned streams 
I could fly in the sky 

With the eagle, 

For my dream 

Was an eagle’s dream. 

They came 
They warped my name 

They gave me a God 

Who was sullen. 

My life they took without shame. 
They called me a heathen 

For I loved the feel 

Of the earth to my skin 

And the feather 

And I took for my meal 

What nature would give me 
They taught me to fear 

The scorn of the righteous 
And to slaughter with zeal 
They brought me a gun 

And some whiskey 

And I learned 

From their civilized ways. 
And they kept me in debt 
With their promise 

For I die 

In the white man’s maze. 
They came. 

I have no name 

They’ve made themselves gods 
And they’ve left me the blame. 
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Noble Nobel 
Ittakes a village to 
build a community and (+ 


an economy 


Allan Sheppard 


Allan Sheppard is a freelance writer and editor, 
and a volunteer writer for Edmonton Street News. 
[As a pensioner, he finds himself from time to time 


quate education in the midst of unprecedented 
wealth. 





An inspired choice, for once. 

Truly. 

The Norwegian Nobel Committee has 
awarded the 2006 Nobel Peace Prize in equal 
parts to Bangladesh's Grameen Bank and its 
founder, Muhammad Yunus, who invented 
the idea of microcredit three decades ago. 

Why celebrate such recognition (and an 
award of $1.4 million US, total) of an under- 
taking that takes place half-way around the 
world and deals in transactions that are 
laughably small by our standards? Because it 
recognizes that peace—true peace, lasting 
peace—is not now and never will be a matter 
of military might and gross economic power. 
"Lasting peace can not be achieved," says the 
selection committee in its citation, "unless 
large population groups find ways in which 
to break out of poverty." 

There are those among us (following, they 
say, the words of Jesus, but I believe, mis- 
representing those words) who say that the 
poor will always be with us. If we accept that 
poverty is inevitable and, for a certain portion 
of the population, inescapable, then, accord- 
ing to the logic of the Norwegian Nobel 
Committee (which I accept) we will never 
have peace. I know there are "realists," and 
"pragmatists'"—cynics—among us who 
acknowledge, sometimes reluctantly, that 
truth: The poor will always be with us. There 
will be no peace on earth. Unless under the 
watchful eye of the gun. 

I do not accept that. I would rather stand 
with Mohammed Yunus, who says, as quoted 
in the New York Times of October 13, "One 
day our grandchildren will go to museums to 
see what poverty was like." 


Credit means hope 

“What it (the Grameen Bank, again quot- 
ing the New York Times) has to do with 
peace,” says Yunus, “is that it gives dignity to 
families and hope to families. And it’s the 
lack of hope that is the greatest cause of 
bloodshed and intolerance.” (Take that, 
George W. Bush and your ilk, "and think 
about it in shaping your policy toward the 
Middle East, Korea, Latin America. Think 
about it. And embrace it.) 

Hope is a thing of elegant simplicity in 
the hands of the Grameen Bank. Poor people 
involved in small businesses or cottage 
industries borrow as little as $20 US (the 
average is $237) to buy equipment or raw 
materials without having to pledge assets— 
which they do not have—as security. Security 
is provided by other members of the commu- 
nity. Borrowers are divided into groups of 
five, only two of which can hold loans at one 
time; the remaining three cannot borrow 
until an outstanding loan is paid off. This 
strategy of using social pressure and commu- 
nity solidarity as security has been remark- 
ably successful: over 6.6 million 
Bangladeshis (97 per cent of them women) 
have taken loans, 98.5 per sent of which 
have been repaid. (Before Grameen Bank, the 
only source for such funding was moneylend- 


ers, who charged so much interest that bor- 
rowers seldom, often never, were able to 
repay the principal.) 

The Norwegian Nobel Committee 
describes microcredit as "development from 
below," which, it says, "serves to advance 
democracy and human rights." In other 
words, it is not just an exercise in economic 
development, it is also an exercise in social 
development and community develop that 
recognizes there cannot be true economic 
development without community and true 
community with an economic foundation. To 
separate them, as capitalists tend to do in 
emphasizing economics and socialists tend to 
do in emphasizing community, is to invite 
failure. 


Commitments 

The community development element in 
the Grameen Bank's strategy is highlighted 
by a set of 16 commitments (called "deci- 
sions") that all borrowers and borrower 
groups must make. 
1.We shall follow and advance the four prin- 
ciples of Grameen Bank --- Discipline, Unity, 
Courage and Hard work -— in all walks of our 
lives. 
2.Prosperity we shall bring to our families. 
3.We shall not live in dilapidated houses. We 
shall repair our houses and work towards 
constructing new houses at the earliest. 
4.We shall grow vegetables all the year 
round. We shall eat plenty of them and sell 
the surplus. 
5.During the plantation seasons, we shall 
plant as many seedlings as possible. 
6.We shall plan to keep our families small. 
We shall minimize our expenditures. We shall 
look after our health. 
7.We shall educate our children and ensure 
that they can earn to pay for their education. 
8.We shall always keep our children and the 
environment clean. 
9.We shall build and use pit-latrines. 
10.We shall drink water from tubewells. If it 
is not available, we shall boil water or use 
alum. 
11.We shall not take any dowry at our sons' 
weddings, neither shall we give any dowry at 
our daughters wedding. We shall keep our 
centre free from the curse of dowry. We shall 
not practice child marriage. 
12.We shall not inflict any injustice on any- 
one, neither shall we allow anyone to do so. 
13.We shall always be ready to help each 
other. If anyone is in difficulty, we shall all 
help him or her. 
14.We shall collectively undertake bigger 
investments for higher incomes. 
15.If we come to know of any breach of disci- 
pline in any centre, we shall all go there and 
help restore discipline. 
16.We shall take part in all social activities 
collectively. 
Source: http://www.grameen- 
info.org/ bank/the16.html 

I may be trying your patience (and my 
editor's generosity) by listing all 16 commit- 
ments, but I think it is important to share 
them, and to understand and appreciate 
them. Even those that relate specifically 
Bangladesh; it isn't hard to modify those 
items to suit inner city communities, outpost 
communities, aboriginal communities, for 
example. The important point is that the 
commitments show borrowers (and us) that 
the road to hope progresses from personal 
dignity and self-respect, through family soli- 
darity to community unity and strength. The 
bank also provides a list of 10 "indicators" 
that it and the borrowers can use to measure 
their performance against the commitments. 


A real common sense revolution 
In my mind's eye, I can hear voices in the 
Alberta and Ottawa government causes: "We 
can't do that! That's communism!" 


It's not. 

It's common sense. It's community. It's 
people working together to better themselves 
and each other. 

If anything, the 16 decisions of the 
Grameen Bank are a blueprint for a kind of 
creative anarchy that does not rely on the 
paternalism of government or the toothy 
benevolence of the market. 

As the Norwegian Nobel Committee points 
out, "Yunus's long-term vision...to eliminate 
poverty in the world....cannot be realised by 
means of microcredit alone." People facing 
mental and physical challenges, overwhelm- 
ing family challenges, the consequences of 
physical and mental abuse, social maladjust- 
ment, the ravages of disease, the fallout of 
rapacious economic development, or the bur- 
dens of corrupt government probably cannot 
use microcredit. But some of them, at least, 
might find support and acceptance in 
stronger, more inclusive communities. 

In pursuing higher goals, the Grameen 
Bank sets an example for us all. 

An inspired choice. 

And an inspiration. 

(Microcredit is now available in dozens of 
countries around the world, including 
Canada. The Government of Canada main- 
tains a microcredit pathfinder at 
http://www.rural.ge.ca/cris/ microcredit/inde 
x_e.phtml. One of the lenders listed— 
http://www.calmeadow.com/ canadian.htm— 
has concluded that "stand-alone, exclusively 
targeted, microcredit operations are not com- 
mercially viable in fully developed countries" 
Too bad. Let's hope they are wrong.) 


PETER GOLDRING 
Member of Parliament 
Edmonton East 


Remembrance Day: National Reflection 


Every November 11, we remember the blood and 
tears shed for our freedom by war veterans of Can- 
ada. We pause to reflect on the supreme price paid 
by so many for the peace we enjoy today 


Canada has over 115,000 reasons to respect the 
memory of our war dead—for the number of soldiers 
who never came home—soldiers who now hie for- 
ever in foreign graves. Canada also has over 
2,000,000 reasons to show respect for the efforts of 
our surviving war veterans and those who have 
served in uniform in times of war and peace, since 
Confederation in 1867, preserving world freedoms 
ae allowing us to enjoy the way of life that we have 
today 


Once a year, on November 11, Canada must 
pause in respect and to remember the true “price of 
peace.” To forget the human toll of our past is to 
diminish an appreciation of our present peace and 
quality of life. 


in the House of Commons, remembrance is part of 
the very fabric of the buildings. One day in Flanders, 
France, from the fields of World War |, Canadian 
physician Lieut.- Col. John McCrae penned  Alan- 
ders Feids, which has become an epic poem of re- 
membrance for the war dead It-is also John 
McCrae's epitaph, since he died shortly before war's 
end. His words are carved in the walls of the House 
of Commons, in particular “If ye break faith with us 
who die, we shall not sleep.” Indifference to su- 
preme sacnfice amounts to contempt 

We must leam from the harsh truths of wars past 
so that we do not repeat humanity's mistakes. Far 
too many young persons never grow old; war is the 
thief of a person's future. For our honourable war 
veterans and remembered war dead, we must never 
forget 

For information and concems, please call us 


495-3261 


www.petergoldring.ca 
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{ I'VE GOT THE 
CURE, BUT WHAT 
IS THE DISEASE? 


On sale now 


Inner City Psstoral Ministry 

Bissell West - 10527-96 Street 423-2285 
Sunday 12:00 -1:30 p.m., sandwiches and 
snacks after church service 

Bissell Centre -Monday to Thursday 

10:30 a.m. — sandwiches 

Tuesday and Friday - noon — hot lunch for 
women 

Friday 9:45 a.m. — sandwiches 


Christ Church 12116-102 Avenue 488-1118 
5:30 meal every 3rd Saturday of the month 


Herb Jamieson Centre 10014-105A Avenue 
429-3470 

Only for men who are not on assistance. If on 
assistance, they must get permission form 
their worker 

Monday to Friday — 7:00 to 7:45 breakfast 
12:00 to 12:45 p.m. lunch 
5:00 to 5:45 p.m. supper 
11:00 to 11:45 a.m. brunch 
4:00 to 4:45 p.m. supper 


Weekends 


Edmonton Inner City Victory Church 
10665-98 Street 
Friday 7:00 to 8:00 meal 


House of Refuge Mission 
10339-95 Street 
Daily-8:00 p.m. meal 


J-Jirel Mission Soup Kitchen — East 
11905- 82 Street 489-9138 
Wednesday and Sunday 4:00 p.m. meal 


J-Jireh Mission Soup Kitchen - west 
10137 — 150 Street 489-9138 
Thursday - 4:00 p.m. meal 

Sunday — 10:00 a.m. meal 


Lighthouse Ministries 3010-119 Avenue 
423-1277 or 474-8086 

Wednesday and Sunday 

1:00 and 7:00 p.m. meal 


Marian Centre 


Can’t find Edmonton Street News 


on the street? 


Get a years subscription for $30. 
Send your cheque or money order to: 


Edmonton Street News 
9312-109 Avenue 
Edmonton, Alberta 


Ral Yes, Please send me Edmonton Street News. 


SOUPLINE BOB 


Soupline Bob -The comic book. 


Buy from a vendor or directly from Linda Dumont 428-0805 


City Agencies T hat Provide Meals © : 












Now on 
Sale 


From the 
Heart 


Emdonton 
Street 
Newspaper 
Society 


BY LINDA DUMONT 


Get you copy 
from a street 
newspaper ven- 


10528-98 Street 424-3544 

Daily except Wednesday 

12:00 to 12:45 p.m. meal 

Closed from the 27th of each month to re- 
open the 1st of next month 


Mustard Seed 

10636-96 Street 

426-5600 

Monday to Friday 7:00 to 8:00 supper 
Zero tolerance of alcohol 


Operation Friendship 
9526-106 Avenue 429-2626 
Monday to Friday - 9:00 a.m. breakfast 
Monday to Sunday — 12:00 noon lunch 
5:00 p.m. supper 
for seniors 55 and over only 


Red Road Healing Society 

4225-118 Avenue 471-3220 

Tuesday and Thursday — 5:00 p.m. meal 
Friday — 12:00 to 1:00 soup and bannock 


River of Life Church 

11368-95 Street 479-6762 
Thursday and Friday — 

11:00 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. lunch 


Robertson Wesley United Church 
10209 — 123 Street 482-1587 
Second Saturday of each month — 
5:00 p.m. meal 


Sai Sadan 
9619-101 Avenue upstairs 
Wednesday — 6:00 p.m. meal 


Salvation Army ¢ 
9620-101A Avenue 242-9222 
Friday - 7:30 a.m. breakfast 


St. Peter’s Lutheran Church 

9606-110 Avenue 426-1122 

Tuesday, Wednesday and PE 7:00 to 
9:00 a.m. breakfast 


St. Faith’s Anglican 

11725-93 Street — parish hall — 
477-5931 “at 
Thursday — 12;30 p.m. soup. 
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dor or call Linda ~ : 
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Earn Money! Become a vendor. Sell Edmonton Street News 
For information and to sign up, call 428-0805. 
Vendors buy papers for 50 cents a copy and sell them for the price of a donation. 
To buy papers, call Angelique at 428-0805 - North Side 
Or Brittney at 970-8482 - Whyte Avenue 


9312-109 Avenue, Call first. 


Saturday - = 30 to 10:00 ; 
3rd Friday of the month 


Victory Café and Soup ‘Bar 
13411- Fort Road 
Monday — 5:30 to 6:45 meal 


Centre a 
9611-101A Avenue 423-5302 _ 
Meals for women staying at the shelter. fn 
a bag lunch is given. 


Edmonton Orthodox Reformed Church 
11610 — 95A St. 

Worship Services 10AM & 6PM Sunday 3 
Mondays 6:15 Youth Gym Night — 
Thursdays 6:15 Soup & Study — 
Info: Pete Wright - 479- 1860 : 
www.orcurc.org 


B's Diner -100 Street as : 
meals, Wednesdays 1 to3 


Jasper Place Health and Wellness Cen 
15210-Stoney Plain road - meals - Mor 
to 8 p.m. ‘ 


Are you a new Mom? Do you need a break? 
Free emergency childcare offered for babies 0 
— 2 years of age in loving supportive home. — 
Pick up/drop off available. Call 966-6583 24 
hours. 

2 SRPATES PDS Sa at aR 
JJAM rR: Jesus and Me) 12 Step proeeal 
for any addiction. 7:45 Mondays atE3C 
Church, 117 Avenue, 105 Street. 
Call 914- ao ae information. 

~ Wanted: | 

Warm winter clothing, jeans, running shoes, E 
sleeping bags, blankets, and quilts for home- 
less people. Drop off your donations at the 
House of Refuge Mission at 10339-95 Street — 
from 5 p.m. to 9 p.m. daily. 





